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THOU SHALT NOT SURELY DIE. 
GENESIS III. 4. 


HIS is a ſuggeſtion that aroſe in the 
breaſt of the mother of mankind, and en- 
couraged her to the commiſſion of a crime 

that hath involved the whole race in vice and miſ- 
ery. Plucking the fruit appeared to her to be 
among thoſe actions which have been left indiffe- 
rent by nature. And plucking it from a forbid- 
den tree was probably repreſented, by her curioſi- 
ty, to be among the ſmall and venial errors, that 
may be indulged to human weakneſs, 


A like ſuggeſtion is continually rifing, in the 
breaſts of all her children, on thoſe vices to which 
they are ſtrongly prompted by inclination and by 
pleaſure. Pleaſure inveſts vice with a charm that 


deceives the heart, And altho ſatiety often ſtrips 
the 
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the deluſion from indulgence, and gives a ma- 
mentary force to the ſentiments of conſcience that 
condemn it; yet, nature {peedily recovers her tone. 
The ſame pleaſures grow again to be enjoyed ; and 
again ſurround their objects with the deluſive ap- 
pearances of pardonable weakneſs, or of doubtful 
innocence. They are forever repeating, like the 
firſt temptation, © thou ſhalt not ſurely die.” 


The call of pleaſure is eſteemed the voice of na- 
ture, when by nature is meant only a factitious 
depravity, which hath become ingrafted by habit 
in the conftitution. How often do we hear it con- 
tended, that a merciful Creator could not have con- 
nected pleaſure with guilt ; but that where we find 
gratification, we may fairly conclude we are with- 
in the bounds of innocence ln reaſoning thus, we 
forget that nature, ever luxuriant, gives birth to 
ſuperfluities, in the moral, as well as in the natural, 
world, deſigned to exerciſe the induſtry and virtue 
of man, in correcting or ſubduing them. The rich 
and abundant ſoil of the human heart produces 
weeds as well as better herbs; and it belongs to 
the huſbandman to eradicate the noxious, and to 
cultivate the uſeful. But men are forever employ- 
ing the moſt falſe and ſuperficial pretences, to jul. 
tify their inclinations. 

There are, indeed, ſome high and atrocious 
crimes, which attack the ſecurity of ſociety, and 
the happineſs of mankind, in the moſt eſſential 


points, to which the conſcience can ſeldom give its 
ſanction, 


1 


ſanction, even after the longeſt habits of ſinning. 
But there are ſome vices which every man ſtudies, 
with ſucceſs, to excuſe—ſome which he indulges 
with leſs caution and reſtraint—ſome which he 
eſteems ſmall and venial faults, and on which he is 
always faying to himſelf, “ thou ſhalt not ſurely die.“ 

Theſe form a numerous and dangerous claſs of 
offences. Highly criminal in their own nature, 
they become the ſeeds of greater evil. They tend, 
in the natural progreſs of habit, to weaken the 
power of conſcience, to render inclination our ſu- 
preme law, and to change, at length, the whole 
ſyſtem of duty and of truth. 

Theſe fins will form the ſubject of the following 
diſcourſe, in which I propoſe, | 

I. To explain their nature—and, 

II. To point out their dangerous conſequences, 


I. When I ſpeak of ſmall fins, I do not com- 
prehend, in that denomination, thoſe lamented er- 
rors and imperfections that ſpring from the infirm- 
ity of human nature, in the beſt of men—I do 
not mean thoſe evils that ſometimes ſurprize a 
Chriſtian in an unguarded moment, but which are 
ſpeedily reſiſted, confeſſed, and effaced by ſincere 
repentance—lI do not mean thoſe over which he is 
gaining a ſlow, but progreſſive victory.—I ſpeak 
of ſuch as enter into the plan of life—as are excuſ- 
ed becauſe they are ſmall—as are not recollected 
with penitence, but are ſtudied only to be juſtified. 

They may be divided into ſuch as are acknow- 
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leged to be ſins— ſuch as are of a dubious nature 
and ſuch as may be conſidered chiefly in the 
light of temptations to other ſins. 

I. In the firſt place. acknowleged fins, which 
are, however, palliated or excuſed from the mi- 
nuteneſs of their objects from the rarity of their 
occaſions and from the force and concurrence of 
paſſion and opportunity. 

Men, if they cannot be charged with thoſe high 
and daring offences that, by inſulting the majeſty 
of God, and diſturbing the peace of ſociety, 
awaken the indignation or the pity of the wiſe and 
good, are prone to flatter themſelves with the idea of 
comparative innocence, and to hope that the divine 
mercy will impute their ſmalter failings to infirmi- 
ty, and not to guilt. Let me illuſtrate the obſer- 
vation by an example. If they abſtain from blaſ- 
pheming their Creator, or from perſecuting and 
reviling thoſe who ſerve him, they pardon them- 
ſelves, as a trivial offence, their neglect of his wor- 
ſhip, their indifference to the progreſs of religion, 
or their want of that inward purity of heart which 
alone is worthy of his children. If they abſtain 
from open fraud, it does not wound their con- 
ſcience, perhaps, to make an advantage of their 
neighbour's ignorance, or to impoſe on his unde- 


ſigning and credulous ſimplicity. If they abſtain 


from violence and bloodſhed, do they not, how- 
ever, juſtify themſelves, tho they hate their neigh- 


bour in their heart, and rejoice in an opportunity 
to 
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to injure his precious reputation, or to diſappoint 
his lawful hopes? If they cannot be accuſed of 
that mad ambition that deſolates the earth, are they 
not guilty of the ſame vice, tho acting in an hum- 
bler ſphere, by being proud, or inſolent, or yain ? 
If they are not chargeable with ſeducing matrimo- 
nial chaſtity, or virgin innocence, yet, do they not 
abandon themſelves to thoſe looſe imaginations, 
to thoſe ſoft and effeminate dalliances, which con- 
tain all the luxury of ſenſuality, while they only 
ſeem to abſtain from the ultimate crime ?—Thus, 
while they do not proceed to the laſt and higheſt 
acts of vice, they plead, with ſucceſs, an indulgence 
for themſelves, at the tribunal of their own hearts, 
for all inferior evils. They even claim ſome me- 
rit, perhaps, for the reſtraints which they impoſe on 
their paſſions. 


They derive, 1n the next place, an extenuation 
for particular ſins from the rarity of their occaſi- 
ons. If they can ſeldom be charged, and on ſuch 
occaſions only as ſeem to excuſe them by the opi- 
nion, or the practice of the world, are they not 
prone to make their own apology from the general 
predominancy of a better conduct ? Will you 
bear me, without offence, to produce an example 
that is perhaps too common ?—Have we not 
known men who, in their habits, were ſober, tem- 
perate, and induſtrious; who, notwithſtanding, to 
ſhew their hilarity with a friend, or to teſtify the 
ſincere part which they take in ſeaſons of public 
feſtivity, 
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feſtivity, would tranſcend thoſe limits of modera- 
tion and ſobriety which, at other times, they eſteem 
themſelves bound to obſerve ? It is, in their view, 
a ſufficient anſwer to the remonſtrances of religion 
to ſay, that theſe exceſſes are rare; and that, if the 
general tenor of life be regular and prudent, it is 


a rigid morality that will not permit us, at certain 


ſeaſons, to indulge ſomewhat to the occaſion. 


Another claſs of acknowleged ſins, which are 
held to be ſmall, conſiſts of thoſe that are extenu- 
ated from the force and concurrence of temptation. 
Temptation is paſſion awakened by opportunity. 
The paſſions conceal the deformity of vice. Cir— 
cumſtance and opportunity excite them into ardor, 
and precipitate them into action. Pleaſure, there- 
fore, that bribes the conſcience, and precipitation 
that precludes reflexion, both tend to leſſen, in 
our view, the guilt of ſin. And inſtead of peni- 
tently confeſſing and deploring it before God 
inſtead of condemning it in the ſentiments of an 
humble and contrite heart, too frequently, we ſeek 
a falſe peace, by extenuating its evil. The ſtrength 
of temptation, we ſay the attractions of pleaſure 
the coincidence of opportunity the combina- 
tion of events, were too powerful for human nature; 
and we hope that God will look with indulgence 
on the weakneſs of his creatures. Ah ! my 
brethren, this is nor the language of repentance, 
which never ſeeks to cover or protect our ſins, but 
is diſpoſed ingenuouſly to acknowlege, and warm- 


ly 


E 
ly to condemn them. It is building our inward 
peace, and our religious hopes, not on the true 


foundation of the goſpel ; but on the falſe ground 
of extenuation and apology. 


2. Another claſs of theſe ſins, that are conſid- 
ered as ſmall, conſiſts of ſuch actions as are of a 
dubious nature. | 


The deciſion of the apoſtle is founded in the 
higheſt reaſon. He that doubteth is condemned, 
if, under that doubt, he proceeds to act. Yet ſuch 
evils uſually leave a feeble impreſſion of their guilt 
on the conſcience : and men, who judge thus light- 
ly of duty and of fin, will ever follow inclination, 
in contradiction to their doubts. Under this 
principle of action, it is eaſy to obtain every grati- 
fication that the heart ſolicits. The heart gives 
its colouring to all moral objects. If it cannot 
paint them as abſolutely innocent, it ſeldom fails 
of being able to repreſent them as dubious, at 
l-aft ; and under this form, to enjoy their pleaſures, 


That principle is falſe, that invites us to act 
againſt our doubts ; or that ſuppoſes dubiety af- 
fords an equal chance for the action being virtuous. 
On the other hand, it neceſſarily involves guilt. 
It is often the reſult of criminal ignorance—it is 
more frequently the reſult of criminal paſſion—ir 
poiſons innocence itſelf—and it renders vice, if 
poſſible, more guilty ; becauſe it is the depravity 
of the heart that creates the uncertainty. 
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As vice conſiſts leſs in the kind, than in the cir- 
cumſtances and degrees of actions, a wide and di- 
verſified field is hereby opened for ſelf-deception. 
The gradual increments of paſſion are infinitely 
minute the circumſtances of actions are infinitely 
various, and contain in them ſomething peculiar 
to the character and ſtate of every perſon. The 


progreſſive ſhades of conduct, if I may ſpeak fo, 


are ſo delicate—their limits ſeem to be ſo blended, 
as to afford an endleſs ſcope for uncertainty, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who do not wiſh to ſee. Pious men 
are afraid to approach this dubious boundary. 
They deny themſelves, therefore, many lawful en- 
Joyments, that they may reſtrain indulgence clear- 
Iy within the limit of innocence, which, when at- 
tempted to be too nicely traced, is always uncer- 
tain, Vice loves to lurk in theſe obſcure confines, 
that, in their uncertainty, it may find an excuſe for 
tranſgreſſing them—that it may enjoy its beloved 
pleaſures without ſuffering the reproaches of guilt 
—and that, wrapped in its own ſhades, and con- 
cealed from its own view, it may flatter itſelf it is 
alſo concealed from the view of God. | Conſcience, 
indeed, amidſt this darkneſs and doubt, often raiſes 
its voice, and ſhakes the breaſt with fecret terrors. 
But they are as often calmed by the dangerous 
opinion, that they are ſins of only ſmall or dubious 
guilt. Thus, all theſe inward admonitions periſh 
without fruit, and the ſoul returns to that ſtate of 

| doubt, 
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doubt, which it makes both the motive, and the 
protection of vice. 


3. A third claſs conſiſts of ſuch as may be 
conſidered chiefly in the light of temptations to 
other ſins, ; 


Temptation, voluntarily indulged, is a lower 
degree of the vice to which it leads. A good man, 
who fears ſin, and, at the ſame time, is conſcious 
of his own frailty, will ſtudy to ſhun its dangers, by 
retiring from them. Thoſe who cheriſh the 


temptation, ſecretly loye the vice. Yet, as long 


as ſin reſts chiefly in the thoughts and affections, 


and is not carried into open actas long as it can 


be conſidered rather in the light of temptation than 
of compliance, men admit, with difficulty, the 
conviction of its guilt. It is viewed, at the ut- 
moſt, as a ſmall, and venial fault, and, like the firſt 
temptation, is continually repeating—* thou ſhalt 
not ſurely die.” | 
Under the idea, that temptation indulged, that 


emotion and deſire, when not carried into act, are 
not criminal, or are only ſmall faults, how often 


are thoſe places frequented without caution, the 


contagion of which is dangerous to virtue? How 
often are thoſe ſocieties courted, whoſe breath in- 


fects the purity of the heart? How often do we 


deliberately throw ourſelves into ſituations, from 


which it is almoſt impoſlible to eſcape without ſin ? 


Are not makevolent ſentiments cheriſhed, under 
l | the 
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the ſame idea, againſt our neighbour ? Is not the 
tongue indulged, in an unchriſtian licence, to de- 
preciate his reputation? Do not envy, repining, 
and diſcontent ſecretly inſult the providence of God, 
or openly attack the peace of mankind ? Doth not 
paſſion exert itſelf in a thouſand unreſtrained ebul- 
litions ? Are not the ſweets of revenge taſted in 
imagination ? Are not looſe and ſenſual ſcenes en- 
Joyed in fancy, and pictures of ſoft and effeminate 
indulgence created in all their variety, and all their 
licentiouſneſs ?—Ir is poſſible, perhaps, to be more 
ſenſual in the continual reveries, that occupy and 
diſſipate a vain imagination, than in the moſt groſs 
and actual vice, Senfuality appears here with a 
refinement that may tempt even a noble mind; 


and it is exempted from thoſe diſguſts and diſap- 


pointments, which always fucceed and daſh thoſe 
pleaſures when they are grofsly enjoyed. The 
heart abandons itſelf to the delightful delirium ; 
and the conſcience, little offended at evils that are 


not attended with public eclat, eaſily admits their 


apology. Small effort is made to overcome or 
deſtroy them. They are ranked among the venial 
errors and infirmities of human nature—and, by 
degrees, they infect and corrupt the whole ſoul. 
This leads me, 


IT. In the next place, to point out the danger 
of this claſs of ſins. 


This danger conſiſts in their ſtrengthening, in- 
ſenſibly, 
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ſenſibly, the corruption of the heart, and increaſing 
its vicious tendencies—becauſe they alienate from 
the heart the aids of the Holy Spirit—becauſe they 
confirm our ſinful habits and pafſſions—and be- 
cauſe the human mind in executing, always falls 
below its own purpoſe in framing its plans of duty 2 
and condutt. | Es 
1. They alienate from the heart, the aids of 3 
the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
however it has been abufed by weak and enthuſi- 
aſtic ſects, ſeems to be a dictate of natural, as well 
as of revealed religion. In ſome ſecret and ineffa- 
ble manner, he guards the heart againſt the power 
of temptation, he fuggeſts and illuſtrates our duty, 
and often ſheds a peculiar evidence and perſuaſion 
on all its motives. But as his aids are beſtowed 
to render us faithful, fo our fidelity is neceſſary to 
ſecure their continuance, The voluntary indul- 
gence of fin tends to extinguiſn his lights. If he 
is reſiſted, he withdraws, And, in his holy word, 
there are many examples, and many threaten- 
ings, of his forfaking thoſe who depart from him, 
„My Spirit, faith the Lord, ſhall not always ſtrive 
with man.” The heart ſhall ceaſe to feel the 
emotions and conſtraints of piety, in proportian as 
it perſiſts to violate the affections inſpired, or the 
duties impoſed, by religion. 
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The Holy Spirit frequently enables a good man 
to combat the force of ſudden and unexpected 
temptation, 
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temptation, by the inward energy of divine grace; 
but, more commonly, he ſecures his virtue by diſ- 
poſing him to ſhun its firſt impreſſions. If, con- 
trary to his faithful admonitions, however, we in- 
vite its dangers, and unneceſſarily expoſe ourſelves 
to the influence of ſituations and of objects un- 
friendly to piety—if, for example, we enter, too 
freely, thoſe circles whoſe high and unguarded gai- 
eties are dubious, at leaſt, in the aſpect they have 
on piety—if we amuſe ourſelves too often with 
writers whoſe principles or manner is unfavourable 
to purity of morals—if we permit ourſelves, thro a 
diſplay of wit, to ſport ſentiments which our own 
hearts do not perfectly approve—if we voluntarily 
frequent ſcenes that are calculated to. inflame the 
paſſions, and corrupt the ſoul—if, in inſtances like 
_ theſe, we thwart the tendency of the Divine Spirit, 

and ruſh into dangers againſt which he would mer- 
cifully guard us—if, in theſe ſmall combats, theſe 
preludes, as it were, to vice, we reſiſt his move- 
ments, and quench his grace, may we not expect, 
that, in greater trials, he ſhould leave us to our- 
ſelves, and withdraw that holy influence which we 
have abuſed ? Doth not our own experience, my 
brethren, verify the threatening of religion ? Are 
not our hearts growing more callous to the im- 
preſſions of divine truth? Is not vice loſing its 
deformity, and becoming more practicable to the 
heart? And while, without reſerve, we indulge in 


ſmall fins, is not the guilt of great ones leſſening 
| in 
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#3 
in our view? Are not theſe the ſymptoms of the 
departure of the Holy Spirit? This is the firſt 
danger. LANE 

2. The ſecond is, that they ſtrengthen the paſ- 
ſions and the habits of vice. 

The human mind is ever in progreſſion. Diſpo- 
ſitions and habits increaſe by indulgence. Moral 
principles, in this, reſemble the growth of the na- 
tural powers. Every exerciſe of the heart ſtrength- 
ens its tendencies. The indulgence of ſmall ſins 
contributes to inflame all the vicious paſſions. Its 
pleaſures excite the appetite, and, at length, render 
it too powerful for reaſon and principle. They 
weaken the force of conſcience, which they have 
often violated. And they are tending, by degrees, 
to diſſolve the obligations of duty, which they 


have ſo often relaxed. Each gradation of vice is 


ſo minute and imperceptible, that we are hardly 
conſcious of our progreſs. And as every indulg- 
ence increaſes the tendency to gratification, it im- 
pairs, by degrees, the power of reflexion, and the 
habit of ſelf- command. What then remains to 
guard the weakneſs of the heart ? What is there, 
of ſufficient force, to reſtrain it from proceeding, at 
length, to every vice to which paſſion may prompt, 
and opportunity invite? Yes, my brethren, the 
habits of indulgence, created amidſt ſmall or du- 
bious gratifications, cheriſh thoſe vehement deſires 
which finally arrive to ſpurn at all controul. 
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If, then, you indulge thoſe looſe and ſenſual 
emotions that agitate the heart, when it is not ſub- 
jected to habitual reſtraint—if you uſe thoſe per- 
petual flatteries to the ſex, or thoſe doubtful aſſi- 
duities which tend to ſuſpicious attachments, are 
you not ultimately in danger of taking the moſt 
criminal licences ? Or, to give an example of a 
different kind, if you cheriſh in your breaſt thoſe 
emotions of averſion or contempt, which are apt 
to riſe againſt others who differ from you 1n inter- 
eſt, in rank, or in manners—i1f you give yourſelves 
an incautious liberty in ridicule, or 1n fatire, and 
ſevere wit—if you indulge your tongue in expreſ- 
ſions of diſdain towards thoſe who have diſpleaſed 
you, or in thoſe little tales of obloquy and cenſure 
that are perpetually creating diſſentions in ſociety, 


will not your affections, by degrees, be alienated 


from your brethren ? Will not that meekneſs and 
benevolence,which ought to characterize aChriſtian, 
be extinguiſhed ? Will not animoſities grow to be 
unforgiving and eternal ? In like manner, if an ex- 
ceſſive love of intereſt hath tempted you to little 
frauds, to be hard and over-reaching in your con- 
tracts, and to preſs with ſeverity on your neigh- 
bour's wants, doth not the heart, in time, become 
unfeeling ? Is it not preparing to go to the extremes 
of diſhoneſty and cruelty, when any great advan- 
tage may be derived from them ? If you attend 
the ordinances of religion with a careleſs and ir- 
reverent mind, is not this the way, at length, pre- 
| ſumptuouſly 


E 


ſumptuouſly to profane them? If you treat virtue 
with deriſion, or with levity, in your converſation 
if you uſe habitual and indecent profanations of 
the divine name, are not the ſtrongeſt obligations 
of piety thereby diſſolved ? Are you not in danger 
of mounting, ſtep by ſtep, to the extreme of vice, 
which ſets at defiance both the fear of God, and 
the opinion of the world ? 


Beſides the ſtrength and irritation of the paſſions 
created by ſmall indulgences, ſin itſelf is gradually 
diminiſhed.in the ſenſe of its guilt, and becomes 
daily more practicable to the heart. The heart, 
not yet entirely corrupted, ſhrinks from great 
crimes ; but decoyed and allured on, from one 
ſtage to another, 1t boldly reaches, at laſt, a degree 
of vice, to which it would once have looked up, 
and trembled. Each minute gradation is familiar- 
ized by repetition, and by habit ; and the finner, 
in his conduct, reſts there, perhaps, till, by a thou- 
ſand apologies of ſelf- love, and a thouſand decep- 
tions of the paſſions, offence begins to wear the 
face of doubtful innocence, The next ſuperior 
degrees of vice are then conſidered as ſmall fins, 
and on the principle I am combating, we firſt ven- 
ture upon them, and, finally, learn to juſtify, or 
to excuſe them. Thus is the heart inſenſibly ſe- 
duced ; and it may poſſibly arrive to commit the 
higheſt crimes, under the idea of their being only 
{mall offences. Ah! how difficult is it, when 
once you begin to ſay of any ſin—< thou ſhalt not 
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ſurely die, not to plead the ſame encouragement 
for all? It is eaſier, perhaps, to forego every un- 
lawful gratification, than, after we begin to yield, 
to ſet any bounds to compliance. Appetite, accuſ- 


F 


tomed to few indulgences, claims but few, and 


can, with leſs difficulty, reſign them all—bur, flat- 
tered and pampered, it ſoon becomes impatient 
of reſtraint, and, while it has power to enjoy, is 
ſtill ſoliciting for new pleaſures. 

3. In the laſt place, the voluntary commiſſion 
of ſmall ſins expoſes to greater crimes, becauſe, 
the human mind, in executing, uſually falls below 
its own purpoſe in reſolving. If, therefore, men 
will take all thoſe criminal, or doubtful freedoms, 
which they may deem, in any way, compatible 
with their general duty—if they aim, in practice, 
Juſt to eſcape great ſins—will they not, probably, 
be permitted to fall into them ? The ball that is 
too exactly levelled at its mark, ſinks below it. 
To ſtrike it with certainty, we muſt take a higher 
aim. In like manner, we muſt, in morals, aſpire 
to an elevated pitch of virtue ; we muſt aim at 
perfection, if we would riſe even to that imperfect 
degree of goodneſs to which the pious ſometimes 
attain, in the preſent life. | | 

To thoſe who obſerve the human mind with 
care, this will appear a natural effect. She forms 
her reſolutions in retirement, when the objects of 
temptation are withdrawn, the paſſions are ſubſided, 


and the beauty and importance of religion appear 
in 
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in their proper glory to the eye of faith and rea- 
ſon. But when ſhe deſcends into the world, and 
applies herſelf to carry her views into operation, 
the vigor with which ſhe reſolved is weakened, 
the livelineſs of faith is obſcured amidſt the im- 
preſſions of ſenſe, and the conflicts of paſſion. A 
thouſand objects oppoſe her purpoſes. Indolence, 
intereſt, pleaſure, ourſelves, mankind, the uni- 
verſe, all tend to hinder their execution. It may 
be received as a ſure and general principle, that 
he who voluntarily indulges himſelf in ſmall 
faults, will, in the natural progreſs of moral habit, 
become a great ſinner. Virtue, indeed, is never 
ſecure, that does not guard againſt dubious, as 
well as againſt acknowleged vice; nay, that does 
not renounce all appearance of evil, and aſpire 
after perfect holineſs. 


Having thus, from reaſon and experience, ex- 


plained the nature and the danger of ſmall faults, 


and illuſtrated theſe remarks by many appeals to 
our own feelings and obſervation, permit me, in 
the concluſion of this diſcourſe, to urge on every 


| hearer, as an object of the higheſt importance, to 


remark, with attention, the inſidious progreſs of 
vice, and to guard, with diligence, againſt its be- 
ginnings, and its firſt impreſſions. Small faults are 
the dangerous ſeeds of higher ſins. And all the 
moſt atrocious crimes, in human ſociety, may or- 
dinarily be traced to theſe commencements. Vice 
enjoyed in fancy, allures and corrupts the foul, 
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The cheriſhed ideas of ſenſual pleaſure, that offer 
for themſelves a thouſand palliations and excuſes, 
betray, or impel it to actual crimes. Places of 
licence and danger frequented, enſnare and inflame 
it render vice, at firſt, familiar to the view, and 
at length, practicable to the heart. Temptations, 
not reſiſted in time, and baniſhed from the imagi- 
nation, acquire too firm a hold. Omitting, or 
precipitating the duties of religion, or ſuffering 
their warmth and ſpirit to be relaxed, weakens the 
ſentiments and affections of piety, and gives to 
every dangerous and criminal object an opportu- 
nity to impreſs its idea with vivacity and ſtrength. 
This is the artifice of ſin. It betrays inſenſibly. 
One gradation opens the way to another. Sin 
never could tempt us with ſucceſs, if all its de- 
formities were open to the view at once. But the 
gradual and imperceptible acceſs of temptation 
offers no alarm to the heart. Pleaſure, which 
gilds its object, juſtifies compliance, and throws 
over it a veil of innocence. And, at each grada- 
tion of vice, the next above it appears as a ſmall 
fault. How many perſons come, by theſe means, 
freely to indulge in vices on which they would 
once have looked with averſion, or with horror? 
How many vices are there, that, once condemned 
and ſhunned, as threatening the deſtruction of the 
ſoul, now enter into the plan of life, and are in- 
corporated into the character? For example how 
often may habitual intoxication have grown out of 
| a 
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2 convivial humour, imprudently indulged ? How =® 5 
often may a profligate impiety have ſprung from 1 
the apparently innocent ambition of pleaſantry and l 
wit ? How often, perhaps, may conjugal infidelity, E 
and the looſeſt paſſions, have ariſen from the ſmall- 
eſt of all vices, an extreme deſire to pleaſe ?. Oh! 
what pernicious conſequences flow from theſe ap- 


parently inconſiderable ſources ? The beginnings I 
of fin are like the letting out of a flood, which 
wears itſelf a wider and a wider paſſage, till, at 1 


laſt, it deluges the whole land. 


Finally, therefore, let me urge it on every ſe- 
rious hearer to avoid theſe ſins, as being among 
the moſt dangerous, as well as inſidious enemies 
of the ſoul. Do you not perceive, my brethren, 
what ruinous conſequences they bring in their 
train? and how inſenſibly this ruin ſteals upon the 
heart? While you are ſaying, peace and ſafety ! 
then ſudden deſtruction cometh. While you are 

repeating—< thou ſhalt not ſurely die,” the decree 
of death iſſues from the ſovereign and irreſiſtable 
Juſtice of God. Beware of ſmall faults—they ter- 
minate in great ſins, and, eventually, in certain per- 
dition. Whatever pleaſures they offer, or by what- 
ever deceptions they beguile the heart, you are 
called reſolutely to ſacrifice them to the glory of 
God, and to your own preſent peace, and your 
eternal ſalvation. Chriſtians ! is this an arduous 
labour ? Have you not already reſiſted the great- 
eſt temptations ? Have you not already overcome 
the 
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the greateſt ſins ? Is not the moſt painful conflic 
already paſt? Nothing remains to you, one would 


think, but light victories over an inconſiderable 


enemy. Engage, therefore, in this warfare, with 
reſolution and deciſionreſolve to deſtroy every 


ſin, the ſmalleſt as well as the greateſt. If they 


are ſmall, do not, for ſuch trivial gratifications, 


endanger your eternal hopes. And, in this pious 


and noble labour, ceaſe not till you have rendered 
the work of virtue and holineſs complete. Fer- 
vently implore the aids of the Holy Spirit, with- 
out whoſe grace our own reſolutions will be inef- 
fectual. And, may the God of all mercy and love 
ſtrengthen our virtue, and animate our holy pur- 
poſes, for Chriſt's ſake! Amen ! : 


Now, to Him who is able to keep you from Fall- 
ing, and to preſent you faultleſs before the pre- 
ſence of his glory, with exceeding joy, to the only 


. wiſe God our Saviour, be glory and majeſty, do- 


minion and power, both now and forever ! 
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